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CINDERELLA. 


When  this  child  was  nine  years  of  age, 
her  mother  fell  sick.  Finding  her  death 
coming  on,  she  called  her  child  to  her 
and  said  to  her,  'My  child,  always  be 
good;  bear  every  thing  that  happens  to 
you  with  patience,  and  whatever  evil  and 
troubles  you  may  suffer,  you  will  be 
happy  in  the  end  if  you  are  so.'  Then 
the  poor  lady  died,  and  her  daughter  was 
full  of  great  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  mother 
so  good  and  kind. 

The  father  too  was  unhappy,  but  he 
sought  to  get  rid  of  his  sorrow  by  marry- 
ing another  wife,  and  he  looked  out  for 
some  prudent  lady  who  might  be  a  sec- 
ond mother  to  his  child,  and  a  compan- 
ion to  himself.  His  choice  fell  on  a 
widow  lady,  of  a  proud  and  tyrannical 
temper,  who  had  two  daughters  by  a 
former  marriage,  both  as  haughty  and  bad 
tempered  as  their  mother. 

This  woman  had  the  cunning  to  con- 
ceal her  bad  qualities  so  well,  that  she 
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appeared  to  be  very  amiable;  but  the 
marriage  was  scarcely  over,  when  her 
real  character  showed  itself.  She  slight- 
ed her  husband,  quarrelled  with  her  ser- 
vants, and  treated  his  sweet  little  moth- 
erless girl  with  great  harshness.  The 
father,  who  loved  his  daughter  dearly, 
remonstrated  against  the  cruelty  of  his 
wife's  behavior ;  but  it  only  made  her 
worse ;  he  fell  into  low  spirits,  which 
brought  him  to  a  premature  grave. 

After  the  death  of  her  father,  the  young 
orphan  found  her  hardships  greatly  in- 
creased. Whatever  she  did,  wherever 
she  went,  in  doors  or  out,  whenever  she 
was  in  the  presence  either  of  her  step- 
mother or  her  daughters,  she  was  sure  of 
being  scolded.  They  made  her  rise  be- 
fore daylight  and  do  all  the  hardest  and 
meanest  work  about  the  kitchen;  light 
the  fires,  assist  the  servants  in  scouring 
the  saucepans,  wash  the  dishes,  and 
clean  out  the  rooms  in  which  her  step- 
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mother  and  sisters  lived,  which  were  all 
furnished  with  elegance.  At  night,  whilst 
her  sisters  lay  on  soft  conches,  with 
silken  curtains  around  them,  in  large 
handsome  rooms,  this  poor  little  girl  was 
forced  to  sleep  in  a  low  garret  on  a  straw 
bed  without  curtains,  and  she  had  not 
even  clothes  enough  to  protect  her  from 
the  cold  and  draughts  of  air  which 
pierced  through  the  thin  walls  of  her 
chamber. 

Although  so  barbarously  used,  the 
sweet  tempered  child  went  through  all 
this  cruelty  without  repining.  The  only 
warm  place  in  the  house  where  she  was 
free  from  persecution  was  in  the  roomy 
chimney-corner;  and  there,  when  her 
work  was  done,  she  would  sit  down 
among  the  cinders,  which  made  the  fam- 
ily call  her  Cinder-wench.  However, 
the  younger  of  the  two  sisters,  thinking 
this  name  vulgar,  gave  her  that  of  Cin- 
derella, as  sounding  finer,  and  this  con- 
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tinued  always  to  be  her  name.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  hardships  she  endured, 
Cinderella  grew  up  every  day  more 
beautiful,  and  beloved  by  every  one  ex- 
cept her  step-mother  and  sisters.  Whilst 
they,  owing  to  their  sourness  of  temper 
and  cruelty,  were  disliked,  and  their 
characters  marked  their  features  with 
ugliness. 

About  this  time  the  king  of  the  land 
held  a  feast  which  was  to  last  two  days, 
and  from  among  those  who  came  to  it, 
the  king's  son  was  to  choose  a  bride  for 
himself.  All  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  kingdom  were  invited ;  and,  among 
others,  Cinderella's  two  sisters ;  but  poor 
Cinderella,  whom  no  one  knew  any 
thing  of,  was  not  invited. 

The  two  haughty  creatures,  full  of  de- 
light with  the  thoughts  of  being  at  a  ball 
given  by  the  king's  son,  began  to  prepare 
their  dresses  for  the  grand  occasion. 
They  would  often  call  up  Cinderella  and 
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say  to  her,  'You  shall  comb  our  hair, 
then  wash,  plait,  and  iron  all  our  fineries.' 
They  would  do  nothing  but  talk  of  the 
fine  ball,  and  how  they  were  to  be  dress- 
ed. 'I,'  said  the  eldest,  'will  put  on  my 
scarlet  velvet,  with  the  rich  French  lace.' 
'  And  I,'  said  the  youngest,  '  will  wear  a 
green  velvet  dress,  with  my  gold  muslin 
train.  This,  with  diamonds  in  my  hair, 
will  certainly  look  quite  enchanting.' 

These  young  ladies  were  so  taken  up 
with  the  looking-glasses  and  the  ball, 
that  they  hardly  ate  any  thing  for  two 
days,  and  they  broke  more  than  a  dozen 
stay-laces,  in  trying  to  give  themselves  a 
slender  shape. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ball,  the  court 

hair-dresser  was  sent  for,  and  the  most 

becoming  and  fanciful  ornaments  were 

sought  from  almost  every  fashionable 

shop  in  the  city.     But  no  one  had  so 

much  good  taste  in  dressing  as  Cinde- 
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rella,  and  her  sisters  did  not  scruple  to 
beg  her  to  assist  them. 

With  the  greatest  kindness  and  sweet- 
ness of  manner,  Cinderella  forgot  all  the 
harsh  treatment,  and  did  her  best  to 
make  her  sisters  look  as  well  and  as 
beautiful  as  she  was  able.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  good  nature,  the  un- 
grateful creatures  could  not  refrain  from 
taunting  Cinderella,  and  asking  her  if 
she  would  like  to  go  to  the  ball.  '  Ah !'  said 
Cinderella,  'you  are  making  game  of 
me ;  I  have  no  clothes.'  '  You  are  right,' 
said  they,  '  the  folks  would  laugh,  indeed, 
were  they  to  see  a  cinder- wench  like  you 
in  the  ball-room !' 

At  length  the  wished-for  moment  ar- 
rived, and  these  proud  misses  stepped 
into  the  carriage,  and  drove  away  to  the 
palace. 

Cinderella  looked  after  the  coach  as 
far  as  she  could  see,  and  then  returned 
to  the  kitchen  in  tears ;  where,  for  the 
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first  time,  she  bewailed  her  hard  and 
cruel  degradation.  She  continued  sob- 
bing in  the  corner  of  the  chimney,  until 
a  rapping  at  the  kitchen  door  roused  her, 
and  she  got  up  to  see  what  had  occasioned 
it.  She  found  a  little  old  beggar-woman 
hobbling  on  crutches,  who  besought  her 
to  give  her  some  food.  '  I  have  only  part 
of  my  own  supper  for  you,  Goody,  which 
is  no  better  than  a  dry  crust.  But  if  you 
like  to  step  in  and  warm  yourself,  you 
can  do  so,  and  welcome.'  '  Thank  you, 
my  dear,'  said  the  old  woman,  in  a  feeble, 
croaking  voice.  She  then  hobbled  in 
and  took  her  seat  by  the  fire. 

'  Hey !  dearee  me  !  what  are  all  these 
tears,  my  child  ?'  said  the  old  woman. 
And  then  Cinderella  told  the  old  woman 
all  her  griefs ;  how  her  sisters  had  gone 
to  the  ball,  and  how  she  wished  to  go 
too,  but  had  no  clothes  or  means  to  do 
so. 

'  But  you  shall  go,  my  darling,'  said  the 
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old  woman,  '  or  I  am  not  Queen  of  the 
Faeries,  or  your  Godmother.  Dry  up 
your  tears,  like  a  god-daughter,  and  do  as 
I  bid  you,  and  you  shall  have  clothes  and 
horses  finer  than  any  one.' 

Cinderella  had  heard  her  father  often 
talk  of  her  godmother,  and  tell  her  that 
she  was  one  of  those  good  faeries  who 
protect  children.  Her  spirits  revived,  and 
she  wiped  away  her  tears. 

The  faery  took  Cinderella  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  1  Now,  my  dear,  go  into  the 
garden  and  fetch  me  a  pumpkin.'  Cin- 
derella bounded  lightly  to  execute  her 
commands,  and  returned  with  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  pumpkins  she  could 
meet  with.  It  was  as  big  as  a  beer  bar- 
rel, and  Cinderella  trundled  it  into  the 
kitchen  wondering  what  her  godmother 
would  do  with  it.  Her  godmother  took 
the  pumpkin,  and  scooped  out  the  inside 
of  it,  leaving  nothing  but  rind  ;  she  then 
struck  it  with  her  wand,  and  it  instantly 
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became  one  of  the  most  elegant  gilt  car- 
riages eyes  ever  beheld. 

She  next  sent  Cinderella  into  the  pan- 
try for  the  mouse-trap,  bidding  her  bring 
six  little  mice  alive  which  she  would  find 
in  the  trap.  Cinderella  hastened  to  the 
pantry,  and  there  found  the  mice  as  the 
faery  had  said,  which  she  brought  to  the 
old  lady,  who  told  her  to  lift  up  the  door 
of  the  trap  but  a  little  way  and  very  gen- 
tly, so  that  only  one  of  the  mice  might 
go  out  at  a  time. 

Cinderella  raised  the  mouse-trap  door, 
and  as  the  mice  came  out  one  by  one, 
the  old  woman  touched  them  with  her 
wand,  and  transformed  them  into  fine 
prancing  black  carriage -horses,  with  long 
manes  and  tails,  which  were  tied  up 
with  light  blue  ribbons. 

'Now,  my  dear  good  child,'  said  the 
faery,  '  here  you  have  a  coach  and  horses, 
much  handsomer  than  your  sisters',  to 
say  the  least  of  them ;  but,  as  we  have 
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neither  a  postillion  nor  a  coachman  to 
take  care  of  them,  run  quickly  to  the  sta- 
ble, where  the  rat-trap  is  placed,  and 
bring  it  to  me.' 

Cinderella  was  full  of  joy,  and  did  not 
lose  a  moment,  and  soon  returned  with 
the  trap,  in  which  there  were  two  fine 
large  rats.  These  too  were  touched  with 
the  wand,  and  immediately  the  one  was 
changed  into  a  smart  postillion,  and  the 
other  into  a  jolly  looking  coachman  in 
full  finery. 

Her  godmother  then  said,  '  My  dear  Cin- 
derella, you  must  go  to  the  garden  again, 
before  I  can  complete  your  equipage; 
when  you  get  there,  keep  to  the  right  side, 
and  close  to  the  wall  you  will  see  the 
watering-pot  standing,  look  behind  it,  and 
there  you  will  find  six  lizards,  which  you 
must  bring  to  me  immediately.' 

Cinderella  hastened  to  the  garden  as 
she  was  desired,  and  found  the  six  liz- 
ards, which  she  put  into  her  apron  and 
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brought  to  the  faery.  Another  touch 
of  the  wonderful  wand  soon  converted 
them  into  six  spruce  footmen,  in  dashing 
liveries,  with  powdered  hair  and  pig-tails, 
three-cornered  cocked  hats,  and  gold 
headed  canes,  who  immediately  jumped 
up  behind  the  carriage  as  nimbly  as  if 
they  had  been  footmen  and  nothing  else 
all  their  lives. 

The  coachman  and  postillion  having 
likewise  taken  their  places,  the  faery  said 
to  Cinderella,  '  Well,  my  dear  girl,  is  not 
this  as  fine  an  equipage  as  you  could  de- 
sire to  go  to  the  ball  with?  Tell  me,  now, 
are  you  pleased  with  it  ?' 

1  O  yes,  dear  godmother,'  replied  Cin- 
derella ;  and  then,  with  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation,  added,  'but  how  can  I  make 
my  appearance  among  so  many  finely- 
dressed  people  in  these  mean  looking 
clothes?' 

'  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about 

that,  my  dear ;  the  most  laborious  part  of 
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our  task  is  already  accomplished,  and  it 
will  be  hard  if  I  cannot  make  your  dress 
correspond  with  your  coach  and  ser- 
vants.' 

On  saying  this,  the  old  woman  touched 
Cinderella  with  the  magic  wand,  and  her 
clothes  were  instantly  changed  into  a 
most  magnificent  ball  dress,  ornamented 
with  the  most  costly  jewels.  The  faery 
took  from  her  pocket  a  beautiful  pair  of 
elastic  glass  slippers,  which  she  caused 
Cinderella  to  put  on,  and  then  desired 
her  to  get  into  the  carriage  with  all  ex- 
pedition, as  the  ball  had  already  com- 
menced. 

Two  footmen  opened  the  carriage  door, 
and  assisted  the  now  beautifully- dressed 
Cinderella  into  it.  Her  godmother,  before 
she  took  leave,  strictly  charged  her,  on 
no  account  whatever,  to  stay  at  the  ball 
after  the  clock  had  struck  twelve ;  and 
then  added,  that  if  she  stopped  but  a 
single  moment  beyond  that  time,  her  fine 
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coach,  horses,  coachman,  postillion,  and 
footmen,  and  fine  apparel,  would  all  re- 
turn to  their  original  shapes  of  pump- 
kin, mice,  rats,  lizards,  and  mean-looking 
clothes. 

Cinderella  promised  faithfully  to  attend 
to  every  thing  that  the  faery  had  men- 
tioned ;  and  then,  quite  overjoyed,  gave 
the  direction  to  the  footman,  who  bawled 
out  in  a  loud  and  commanding  tone  to 
the  coachman,  'To  the  Royal  Palace.' 
The  coachman  touched  his  prancing 
horses  lightly  with  his  whip,  and  swiftly 
the  carriage  started  off,  and  in  a  short 
time  reached  the  palace. 

The  arrival  of  so  splendid  an  equipage 
as  Cinderella's  could  not  fail  to  attract 
general  notice  at  the  palace  gates,  and  as 
it  drove  up  to  the  marble  portico,  the 
servants  in  great  numbers  came  out  to 
see  it.  Information  was  quickly  taken 
to  the  king's  son,  that  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  evidently  some  princess,  was  in 
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waiting.  His  Royal  Highness  hastened 
to  the  door,  welcomed  Cinderella  and 
handed  her  out  of  the  carriage.  He  then 
led  her  gracefully  into  the  ball-room. 

When  Cinderella  made  her  appear- 
ance, the  music  was  hushed,  and  the 
dancing  suspended  for  a  few  minutes  — 
the  company  seemed  to  be  struck  dumb 
with  admiration,  and  every  one  gazed  in 
silence  at  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  this  elegant  stranger. 

Then  they  began  in  whispers  to  ex- 
press their  admiration.  '  What  a  lovely 
creature,  so  fair !  —  so  beautiful !  what  a 
handsome  figure! — how  elegantly  she 
is  dressed!'  Even  the  prince's  father, 
old  as  he  was,  could  not  behold  her  with 
indifference,  but  wiped  his  eye-glass  and 
used  it  very  much,  and  said  very  often 
to  the  queen,  that  he  had  never  seen  so 
sweet  a  being.  The  ladies  even  forgot 
their  partners  to  observe  how  her  clothes 
were  made,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
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describe  them  to  their  dress-makers,  and, 
if  possible,  to  order  something  similar  to 
be  got  ready  for  the  next  evening's  ball. 

The  king's  son  handed  Cinderella  to 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  seats  on 
the  dais  at  the  top  of  the  Hall,  and  beg- 
ged she  would  allow  him  to  hand  her 
some  refreshments.  Cinderella  received 
them  with  great  grace.  When  this  was 
over,  the  prince  requested  to  have  the 
honor  of  dancing  with  her.  Cinderella 
smiled  consent ;  and  the  delighted  prince 
immediately  led  her  out  to  the  head  of 
the  dance,  just  about  to  commence.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  company  were  fixed 
upon  the  beautiful  pair. 

The  trumpets  sounded  and  the  music 
struck  up,  and  the  dance  commenced ; 
but  if  Cinderella's  beauty,  elegant  figure, 
and  the  splendor  of  her  dress  had  before 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  whole  room, 
the  astonishment  at  her  dancing  was  still 
greater.    Gracefulness  seemed  to  play  in 
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all  her  motions,  the  airy  lightness  with 
which  she  floated  along — as  buoyant 
as  thistle-down  —  drew  forth  a  general 
murmur  of  admiration.  The  hall  rang 
with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  ap- 
plause, and  the  company,  all  in  one 
voice,  pronounced  her  the  most  elegant 
creature  that  had  ever  been  seen.  And 
this  was  the  little  girl  who  had  passed 
a  great  part  of  her  life  in  the  kitchen, 
and  had  always  been  called  a  -  Cinder- 
wench.' 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  a  mag- 
nificent feast  was  served  up,  consisting 
of  all  delicacies  :  so  much  was  the  young 
prince  engaged  with  Cinderella,  that  he 
did  not  eat  one  morsel  of  the  supper. 

Cinderella  drew  near  her  sisters,  and 
frequently  spoke  to  them;  and  in  her 
goodness  of  heart,  she  offered  them  the 
delicacies  which  she  had  received  from 
the  prince ;  but  they  did  not  know  she 
was  their  sister. 
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As  soon  as  Cinderella  heard  the  clock 
strike  eleven  and  three  quarters,  she  im- 
mediately arose,  took  a  hurried  leave,  and 
returned  safely  home  in  her  carriage. 

On  entering  the  house  she  found  her 
godmother  waiting,  and  she  related  to 
her  all  that  had  taken  place  at  the  ball, 
thanking  her  a  thousand  times  for  the 
pleasure  she  had  enjoyed.  She  then  told 
the  faery  that  there  was  to  be  another 
ball  on  the  following  evening,  to  which 
the  prince  had  given  her  a  very  pressing 
invitation ;  and  she  modestly  asked  to 
be  present  again. 

Her  godmother  promised  to  gratify  her 
wishes.  She  then  passed  her  wand  over 
the  coach,  horses,  and  the  servants,  and 
they  all  disappeared.  It  was  scarcely 
done,  when  a  loud  knocking  announced 
the  arrival  of  her  sisters. 

Cinderella  opened  the  door  for  them, 
rubbing  her  eyes,  and  yawning  said,  '  Oh 
dear,  how  late  you   have   stopped!  I 
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thought  you  would  never  have  come 
home.' 

'Had  you  been  at  the  ball,5  said  one 
of  the  sisters,  'you  would  not  have  been 
so  sleepy  ;  for  the  most  beautiful  princess 
ever  beheld,  came  there;  she  paid  us 
more  attention  than  any  one  else  in  the 
company,  and  gave  us  a  part  of  the  nice 
things  the  prince  presented  to  her.' 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Cinderella 
could  refrain  from  laughing ;  but  she  con- 
cealed her  mirth,  and  asked  what  was 
the  name  of  the  princess.  The  sisters  re- 
plied, that  nobody  knew  her,  and  that  the 
young  prince  being  very  anxious  to  learn, 
had  offered  a  large  reward  to  any  person 
who  would  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

Cinderella  said  with  a  smile,  'How 
very  beautiful  she  must  be !  and  how 
fortunate  you  were  in  seeing  her!  O, 
if  I  could  only  get  one  peep  at  her! 
Dear  Miss  Charlotte,  will  you  lend  me 
one  of  your  gowns,  that  I  may  go  to  the 
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next  ball,  and  get  a  sight  of  tins  beautiful 
lady?' 

'  Do  you  really  think  I  am  so  mad  as 
to  lend  my  gowns  to  a  Cinder-wench? 
No,  I  am  not  such  a  goose;  so  mind 
your  own  business,  and  leave  balls  to 
your  betters.' 

The  next  evening,  the  two  sisters  went 
again  to  the  ball.  After  their  departure, 
the  good  old  godmother  appeared,  and 
presently  afterwards  came  the  carriage. 
Cinderella  soon  followed  to  the  place, 
but  dressed  in  a  far  more  magnificent 
style  than  before.  The  prince  was  quite 
delighted  to  see  her  again;  he  did  not 
leave  her,  but  either  danced  with  her  or 
sat  by  her  side  the  whole  evening. 

Cinderella  was  so  much  taken  up  with 
dancing  and  with  the  young  prince,  that 
the  time  passed  away  before  she  was 
aware.  In  the  midst  of  the  dance  the 
clock  struck.  Cinderella  counted  the 
sounds,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six. 
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seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  —  she  thought  it 
could  only  be  eleven  —  eleven  struck  — 
then  twelve.  The  order  of  her  godmother 
came  instantly  to  her  mind.  Alarmed, 
she  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  almost 
flew  out  of  the  ball-room. 

The  prince,  wondering,  followed,  but 
could  not  overtake  her.  Cinderella,  in 
the  hurry,  dropped  one  of  her  glass  slip- 
pers, which  the  prince  picked  up. 

Fatigued  and  breathless,  Cinderella 
reached  home  in  her  old  clothing,  without 
coach,  attendants,  or  any  of  her  grandeur, 
except  the  remaining  glass  slipper. 

The  prince,  who  lost  sight  of  Cinder- 
ella, when  he  stopped  to  pick  up  the 
slipper,  inquired  of  all  the  guards  if  they 
had  seen  a  magnificent  princess  pass 
through  the  palace  gates ;  but  they  said, 
that  no  person  whatever  had  gone  out, 
except  a  poor  beggar-looking  girl. 

When  her  sisters  came  home,  Cinder- 
ella inquired,  if  they  had  been  as  well 
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amused  as  at  the  former  ball,  and  if  the 
beautiful  princess  had  been  there.  They 
said  she  had ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  clock 
had  struck  twelve,  she  rushed  out  of  the 
ball-room,  and  in  her  haste,  had  dropped 
one  of  her  finely-shaped  glass  slippers ; 
then  they  related  to  Cinderella,  that  the 
king's  son  having  found  the  slipper,  did 
nothing  but  admire  it  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ball,  and  every  one  in 
the  ball-room  said  that  he  was  violently 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  princess. 

Then  the  prince  became  very  anxious 
to  know  where  the  princess  was,  and 
who  owned  the  glass  slipper.  He  sent 
his  heralds  and  criers  to  make  proclama- 
tion throughout  the  city,  that  he  would 
marry  the  lady  whom  the  slipper  fitted. 
You  could  not  pass  any  where,  without 
reading  the  proclamation.  Every  wall 
was  placarded  with  notices  about  the 
princess  and  the  glass  slipper.  It  was 
the  talk  of  the  town.    The  prince  sent 
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one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  house- 
hold to  all  the  ladies  of  his  court.  The 
slipper  was  first  carried  to  the  princesses 
and  duchesses,  and  then  to  the  ladies  of 
inferior  rank ;  but  no  one  whose  foot 
it  would  fit  could  be  found.  Then 
the  prince  ordered  the  slipper  to  be  car- 
ried round  to  the  other  ladies  of  his  do- 
minions, and  it  was  at  last  brought  to  the 
two  sisters.  First,  the  eldest  tried  to  get 
it  on  her  foot,  but  her  toes  were  much 
too  large  and  clumsy.  She  pulled  and 
pushed,  but  to  no  purpose.  Hot  and 
angry  she  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
Then  the  second  took  it;  she  got  her 
toes  in,  but  her  foot  was  much  too  long, 
and  her  heel  would  not  go  in  by  at  least 
two  inches.  Every  shoe-horn  in  the 
house  was  tried.  She  stamped,  and  at 
last  lost  all  her  patience  and  her  temper. 

Cinderella,  who  was  present  during 
the  trial,  knowing  her  slipper,  said  with 
a  smile,  "Pray,  sir,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
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try  it  on  ?'  The  two  sisters  burst  out  in 
laughter,  and  said  rudely,  '  Very  likely, 
indeed,  that  it  will  fit 
your  clumsy  foot !' 
and  they  turned  up  Jj\\ 
their  noses  with 
great  disdain  and 
contempt.  But  the 
herald,  who  had  or- 
ders to  try  it  on  eve- 
ry one  who  pleased, 
gave  it  to  Cinderella, 
on  a  chair,  put  it  on 
greatest  ease.  The  two  sisters  were  as- 
tonished at  seeing  it  fit  so  very  exactly ; 
but  they  were  much  more  astonished, 
when  she  pulled  the  fellow  glass  slipper 
from  her  pocket,  and  put  it  on  likewise. 
At  that  moment  the  faery  entered,  and 
touching  Cinderella  with  her  wand, 
changed  her  poor  clothes  into  a  more 
magnificent  dress  than  she  had  yet  ap- 
peared in. 


She,  sitting  down 
her  foot  with  the 
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When  the  sisters  found  that  poor  Cin- 
derella was  the  beautiful  princess,  they 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  besought  pardon 
for  their  cruelty  and  unkindness.  Cin- 
derella freely  forgave  them.  Then  the 
officer  conducted  her  to  the  prince,  who 
at  once  asked  her  to  marry  him. 

Cinderella  gave  her  consent,  and  the 
ceremony  took  place  a  few  days  after- 
wards, with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing. 
The  amiable  qualities  of  Cinderella  were 
as  conspicuous  after,  as  they  had  been 
before  marriage.  She  was  most  happy 
in  the  love  of  her  husband,  the  esteem 
of  the  court  and  the  good  will  of  all  who 
knew  her. 
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RED  RIDING  HOOD. 

i  In  a  little  thatched 
[|J  cottage  near  the  for- 
"  est  in  Hampshire, 
which  is  called  the 
'  New  Forest,'  there 
lived  a  hard  working, 
industrious  couple.  The 
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husband  was  a  faggot  maker,  and  the  wife 
used  to  spend  all  her  spare  time  from 
her  household  duties  in  spinning  thread, 
for  these  good  people  lived  a  great  many 
years  ago  when  there  were  no  large 
towns  in  which  thread  was  made  by 
steam  engines. 

The  cottager  and  his  wife  had  only 
one  child,  a  little  daughter,  who  at  the 
time  of  this  story,  was  about  eight  years 
old.  . 

She  was  a  handy  little  maid,  and  it 
was  her  wish  to  do  every  thing  she  could 
to  assist  her  mother.  She  was  an  early 
riser,  getting  up  as  soon  as  the  sun  began 
to  shine,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the 
whole  daylight  for  her  work,  as  the  fam- 
ily were  obliged  to  put  out  their  lights 
when  they  heard  the  curfew  bell  toll. 
She  helped  her  mother  in  getting  ready 
her  father's  breakfast  before  he  went  to 
his  work.  After  breakfast  she  was  busy 
in  putting  every  thing  tidy  and  orderly  in 
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the  house.  She  would  then  go  on  short 
errands  for  her  mother ;  sometimes  to 
take  her  father  his  meals  to  him  in  the 
forest,  when  he  was  too  busy  to  come 
home ;  sometimes  to  inquire  after  the 
health  of  a  sick  neighbor :  sometimes  to 
see  her  good  old  grandmother,  who  lived 
three  miles  off  near  another  part  of  the 
forest. 

When  she  had  done  all  her  errands 
and  whatever  else  her  mother  wished, 
she  would  then  try  and  learn  to  spin,  and 
to  mend  and  darn  her  father's  clothes. 
When  she  had  time  to  spare  she  at- 
tended to  her  garden,  out  of  which  she 
often  gathered  a  few  herbs  to  present  to 
her  father  for  his  supper,  when  he  came 
home  from  his  work  hungry  and  tired. 
At  other  times,  she  was  at  work  making 
little  presents  for  her  playfellows,  for  she 
was  a  kind  and  thoughtful  child.  She 
was  always  light-hearted  and  happy,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  a  good  hearty  game 
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of  play.  All  her  young  friends  were 
very  fond  of  her,  and  were  eager  to  do 
anything  to  please  her. 

It  was  the  child's  great  delight  to  be 
useful  and  helpful  to  her  parents,  who 
were  very  fond  of  her ;  not  because  she 
was  so  useful  to  them,  but  because  she 
was  generally  so  very  good  and  obedient. 
Her  parents  dearly  loved  her,  and  so  did 
all  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
no  one  better  than  her  dear  old  grand- 
mother. 

Her  grandmother,  who  was  old,  had 
herself  made  for  her  a  little  red  hood, 
such  as  was  then  worn  in  riding,  which 
she  gave  to  her  as  a  present  on  her  birth- 
day, when  she  was  eight  years  old.  It 
was  a  nice  comfortable  little  hood,  and 
so  warm  and  pleasant  to  wear,  that  the 
little  girl  never  went  out  without  her  red 
hood,  when  the  weather  was  wet  or 
cold. 

The  little  red  hood  always  looked  so 
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bright  and  smart  among  the  green  trees, 
that  it  could  always  be  seen  a  long  way 
off.  When  the  neighbors  used  to  spy 
out  the  red  hood  far  off  among  the  trees, 
they  would  say  to  one  another,  '  Here 
comes  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,'  and  this 
was  said  so  often,  that  at  last,  the  little 
girl  got  the  name  of  '  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,'  and  she  was  seldom  called  by 
any  other  name.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  what  her  other  name 
was.  But  everybody  knew  of  her  by 
this  name ;  and  so  by  the  name  of 
' Little  Red  Riding  Hood'  we  too  will 
call  her. 

Her  grandmother  did  many  other  and 
better  things  for  her  grandchild  than 
making  her  a '  hood.'  She  taught  her  how 
to  knit,  to  spin,  to  bake  bread,  and  to 
make  butter  —  how  to  sing,  so  that  she 
might  join  in  the  music  in  the  Church  — 
how  to  be  good  natured,  and  kind,  and 
charitable  —  how  to  be  courageous  and 
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honest,  and  to  speak  the  truth  at  all 
times  —  how  to  be  grateful  —  how  to 
love  and  worship  God  —  and  to  pray  for 
God's  blessing  and  providence. 

This  good  woman  fell  sick,  and  as  she 
had  no  one  to  sit  with  her  and  attend  to 
her,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  was  sent  to 
her  every  day  for  this  purpose  by  her 
mother. 

At  last  the  grandmother  seemed  to  be 
getting  well,  owing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
the  patient  nursing  of  her  good  grand- 
child. Still  she  was  very  weak.  It  was 
in  the  Autumn  of  the  year,  when  honey 
is  taken  from  the  hives  of  the  bees. 

This  year,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood's 
bees  had  made  some  delicious  honey, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  put  into  pots,  her 
first  thought  was  to  take  some  to  her 
grandmother.  Having  got  up  very  early 
one  morning,  she  said  to  her  mother, 

'  Pray,  dear  mother,  let  me  take  a  pot 
of  honey  to  grandmother  this  morning.' 
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'So  you  shall,'  answered  the  mother, 
4  and  also  a  nice  pat  of  fresh  butter.  Put 
on  your  little  red  hood,  and  get  a  clean 
cloth  for  the  butter,  and  vour  little  basket 
ready.' 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  was  full  of 
glee  at  the  thoughts  of  going,  and  was 
ready  dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the 
pot  of  honey  and  pat  of  butter  nicely 
packed  in  the  basket.  She  did  not  stay 
for  her  breakfast,  but  started  at  once,  in- 
tending to  breakfast  with  her  grand- 
mother. 

The  morning  was  beautifully  bright. 
The  sun  had  just  risen,  making  the  dew 
drops  on  the  trees  glitter  and  sparkle  like 
gold ;  and  the  gossamer  swung  from  the 
boughs  like  webs  of  silver.  The  sky- 
larks were  cheruping  over  her  head. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  wild  thyme  as  it  crunched  beneath 
her  tread.  She  tripped  along  with  a 
heart  full  of  joy,  not  thinking  of  the 
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weight  of  her  basket,  which  was  rather 
heavy  for  such  a  little  girl 

When  she  came  to  a  part  of  the  forest 
which  was  rather  dark  and  overshadow- 
ed with  the  trees,  a  very  large  wolf  sud- 
denly stepped  out.  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  was  startled,  but  continued  to 
walk  on  quickly.  The  wolf  followed 
her  and  overtook  her. 

Upon  coming  up  to  her  he  grinned 
maliciously,  his  evil  eye  stared.  He 
showed  his  sharp  white  teeth  and  looked 
most  cruel  and  frightful.  He  looked  as 
if  he  would  eat  her  up.  The  little  girl 
began,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  be  fright- 
ened. 

Hark!  what  are  those  sounds?  It  is 
the  whistle  and  singing  of  some  of  the 
faggot  makers  going  to  their  work. 

How  different  the  wolf  looks  now! 
how  demure !  he  hides  his  teeth !  walks 
gently  along  and  seems  quite  another 
animal.    The  wolf,  who  was  as  cunning 
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as  he  was  cruel,  hearing  that  people  were 
near,  at  once  changed  his  savage  look 
into  one  of  as  much  kindness  as  it  was 
possible  for  him.  to  do.  Presently  up 
came  the  faggot  makers ;  and  the  wolf 
slunk  by  the  side  of  the  little  girl  as 
though  he  were  afraid  of  them. 

'  Good  morning,  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,'  said  one  of  the  faggot  makers. 

1  You  are  up  betimes.  Where  are  you 
going  thus  early  V 

'  To  see  grandmother,'  replied  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  wolf  actually  came  close  to  the 
child's  side,  and  rubbed  his  head  against 
her  hand  as  though  he  was  very  fond  of 
her  and  knew  her. 

{ "Why  here 's  a  wolf! '  exclaimed  one 
of  the  men. 

'As  I  am  alive,'  cried  another,  'I  think 
it  must  be  the  very  wolf  that  stole  my 
sheep  the  other  night.' 

1  No,  upon  the  honor  of  a  wolf,'  said 
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the  treacherous  knave  very  quickly; 
which  was  a  falsehood,  for  he  had  stolen 
the  man's  sheep. 

'  Come,  let  us  kill  him,'  they  all  ex- 
claimed. 

'  No,  no,  don't  kill  him,'  said  little  Red 
Riding  Hood.  '  Perhaps  he  is  innocent 
— and  I  don't  think  he  can  be  so  very 
savage,  for  he  did  not  touch  me  before 
you  came  up.' 

'  Well,  well,  child,  we'll  let  him  go  this 
once  for  your  sake,'  said  they,  'but  we 
advise  him  to  be  on  his  good  behavior.' 

So  they  wished  the  child  '  good  morn- 
ing,' and  went  away. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  the  wolf 
put  his  paw  to  his  heart,  and  said,  '  Many 
thanks,  dear  little  friend.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you  for  your  protection  of 
me,  and  I  will  not  fail  to  remember  it.  I 
wish  you  a  very  good  morning.' 

So  he  pretended  to  walk  off,  when 
suddenly,  however,  he  returned,  and  he 
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said  in  a  soft  bland  tone,  '  I  think  you 
said  you  were  going  to  see  your  grand- 
mother —  Where  does  the  dear  creature 
live?' 

'In  a  little  cottage  which  is  covered 
with  woodbine  and  jessamine,  not  far 
from  Copthurst  gate,'  answered  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood. 

'  How  do  you  get  in  ?'  said  the  wolf. 

'  By  tapping  at  the  door,  and  Granny, 
if  she  is  at  home,  will  tell  you  to  pull  the 
latch,  and  the  door  will  open.' 

'  Good  by,  good  by,'  said  the  wolf 
eagerly,  and  ran  off  into  the  forest. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  began  to  pick  some  sweet 
purple  and  white  violets  for  a  nosegay 
for  her  grandmother,  when  she  thought 
to  herself,  '  I  wonder  why  the  wolf  asked 
me  any  questions  about  Granny  ?  Being 
a  stranger,  I  think  I  ought  not  to  have 
told  him.'  And  she  began  to  be  afraid  of 
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the  wolf's  mischief!  Indeed,  it  was  a 
fault  of  little  Red  Riding  Hood  that  she 
was  sometimes  too  fond  of  talking :  and 
when  she  thought  upon  this  matter, 
more  and  more  she  felt  that  she  had 
done  wrong  in  telling  the  wolf  anything. 
The  best  thing  she  could  do,  she  said, 
will  be  to  hasten  onwards  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  wolf,  when  he  left  her,  darted 
through  the  forest,  bounding  over  the 
furze  and  brambles,  and  ran  as  hard  as 
he  could  until  he  reached  the  house  of 
the  grandmother.  He  tapped  at  the 
door,  and  the  grandmother,  who  was  in 
bed,  called  to  him  to  come  in,  not  know- 
ing it  was  a  wolf    The  sly  wolf  said, 

'  Are  you  alone,  madam  V 

'Yes,  quite  alone,'  was  the  answer. 

So  he  rushed  in  and  flew  upon  the 
bed,  tore  the  grandmother  out  of  it,  and 
ate  her  up  in  a  few  minutes. 
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When  he  had  finished  his  meal,  he 
thought  to  himself  'Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  will  soon  be  here,  and  she  will 
make  a  most  delicious  feast.  But  I  must 
hide  myself  from  her  until  she  is  fairly 
inside  of  the  cottage.'  He  then  went  to 
the  press  in  the  room,  and  took  out  one 
of  the  grandmother's  night  gowns  and 
night  caps,  and  put  them  on  as  quickly 
as  he  possibly  could,  and  jumped  into 
the  bed. 

Presently  the  garden  gate  was  opened, 
and  there  came  a  little  quick  footstep 
across  the  pebbled  walk  leading  to  the 
cottage  door,  and  then  a  gentle  tap,  tap, 
tap,  at  the  door. 

It  was  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  She 
listened,  but  heard  no  answer.  Her  hand 
went  tap,  tap,  tap,  against  the  door  a  sec- 
ond time. 

'  Who 's  there  V  said  the  wolf,  trying  to 
speak  like  the  grandmother. 

6  % 
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<  Only  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.' 
'  Pull  down  the  latch,  and  come  in,  my 
child.' 

So  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  entered, 
but  it  struck  her  ear,  that  her  grand- 
mother's voice  was  very  hoarse  this 
morning.    As  she  entered,  she  said, 

' 1  am  afraid,  dearest  granny,  that  your 
cold  is  worse  this  morning.' 

'  Much  worse,  dear,'  said  the  wolf  very 
gruffly  under  the  bed  clothes. 

'  I  have  brought  you  a  pot  of  my  vir- 
gin honey,  which  will  do  your  cold  good ; 
and  mother  has  sent  you  a  little  pat  of 
fresh  butter,  some  of  the  first  we  have 
made  from  our  new  cow's  milk.' 

'  Put  the  things  down,  child,  and  come 
into  bed  to  me,  for  I  have  been  wretch- 
edly cold  all  night.' 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  thought  it 
rather  strange  that  her  grandmother 
should  tell  her  to  come  into  bed,  instead 
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of  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  bed  as  she 
had  been  used  to  do.  So  she  went  to 
the  bed  side,  and  gently  pulling  aside  the 
curtain,  saw  a  head,  which  though  in  her 
grandmother's  night  cap,  did  not  alto- 
gether seem  like  that  of  her  grand- 
mother. She  thought  it  was  something 
like  the  wolf's  head — Could  it  be  the 
wolf?  she  asked  herself.  Poor  thing! 
she  could  hardly  help  screaming  out  for 
fright,  but  she  stopped  herself,  and  said, 
'  Granny,  what  large  ears  you  have  !' 

A  gruff  voice  said,  '  The  better  to  hear 
with,  my  dear.' 

It  did  not  sound  like  the  grandmother's 
voice,  so  she  said  faintly,  '  Granny,  what 
large  eyes  you  have  !' 
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4  The  better  to  see  with,  my  dear.' 

Her  voice  faltered  still  more,  and  she 
said,  '  Granny,  what  a  large  nose  you 
have !' 

'  The  better  to  smell  with,  my  dear. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  felt  almost 
sure  it  was  the  wolf.  Her  tongue  could 
hardly  speak.  She  trembled  from  head 
to  foot.  At  last  she  muttered  in  a  whis- 
per, 1  Granny,  what  large  teeth  you 
have !' 

'  The  better  to  eat  you  up.' 

And  saying  this,  the  wolf  sprang  out 
of  bed,  and  in  an  instant  devoured  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood. 

This  is  the  traditional  ending  of  the  Tale  —  but  it 
is  a  grievous  one,  which  most  children  dislike.  —  And 
as  I  have  heard  a  version  related,  in  which  poetical 
justice  is  done  to  the  wolf,  I  insert  it  for  those  who 
prefer  it : 

He  seized  little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and 
she  screamed.    Suddenly  a  loud  rap  was 
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heard  at  the  door.  Again  she  screamed 
—  and  in  rushed  her  father  and  some 
other  faggot  makers,  who,  seeing  the 
wolfj  killed  him  at  once,  and  released 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  These  were 
the  faggot  makers  she  had  met  in  the 
wood.  They,  thinking  she  was  not  quite 
safe  with  a  wolf,  went  and  told  her  fa- 
ther, and  they  all  followed  her  to  her 
grandmother's  house  and  thus  saved  her 
life. 
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which  made  him  look  so  ugly  and  so 
terrible,  that  there  was  neither  woman 
or  child  who  did  not  fly  from  before 
him. 

One  of  his  neighbors,  a  lady  of  qual- 
ity, had  two  perfectly  beautiful  daugh- 
ters. He  demanded  of  her  one  of  them 
in  marriage,  leaving  with  her  the  choice 
as  to  which  she  would  give  him.  This 
was  an  honor  which  neither  of  them 
desired,  and  they  could  not  resolve  to 
take  a  man  with  a  blue  beard  ;  and 
what  alarmed  them  still  more  was,  that 
this  man  had  already  married  many 
wives,  and  no  one  knew  what  had  be- 
come of  them. 

Blue  Beard,  in  order  to  a  better  ac- 
quaintance, took  them  with  their  mother 
and  three  or  four  of  their  best  friends, 
and  some  young  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  one  of  his  country  houses, 
where  they  remained  eight  days.  There 
was  nothing  but  pleasant  walks,  hunt- 
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ing  and  fishing  parties,  dancing,  feasting, 
and  tea  drinking;  they  did  not  sleep, 
but  passed  the  nights  in  playing  tricks 
on  one  another.  In  fine,  every  thing 
appeared  so  well,  that  the  youngest  sis- 
ter began  to  think  that  the  master  of 
the  house  had  not  such  a  very  blue 
beard,  and  that  he  was  quite  an  honest 
man ;  so  upon  their  return  to  the  city, 
the  marriage  was  concluded. 

At  the  end  of  a  month,  Blue  Beard 
told  his  wife  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  journey  into  the  province  for 
six  weeks  at  least,  on  an  affair  of  conse- 
quence ;  he  desired  her  to  amuse  herself 
during  his  absence,  and  invite  her  friends 
to  see  her;  and  that  she  might  remain 
in  the  country  if  she  wished ;  but  above 
all  to  make  herself  happy.  '  Here,'  said 
he,  '  are  the  keys  of  the  two  great  ward- 
robes ;  here  those  of  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  of  which  you  know  not  all 
the  splendor;  here  those  of  my  strong 
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box  where  is  my  gold  and  silver ;  these  of 
my  caskets  containing  my  precious  stones, 
and  here  are  those  of  all  my  apartments. 
But  this  little  key  opens  the  cabinet  at 
the  end  of  the  great  gallery  of  the  lower 
apartments ;  open  every  thing,  go  every 
where;  but  this  little  cabinet,  I  forbid 
your  entering  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
for  if  you  do,  nothing  shall  protect  you 
from  my  anger.' 

She  promised  to  observe  exactly  all  his 
orders,  and  after  having  embraced  her,  he 
mounted  his  coach  and  departed  on  his 
journey. 

Her  neighbors  and  friends  did  not  wait 
for  a  second  invitation  to  visit  the  young 
wife  —  so  impatient  were  they  all  to  see 
the  riches  of  her  house,  none  daring  to  go 
whilst  her  husband  was  at  home,  on  ac- 
count of  his  blue  beard,  which  frightened 
them  so  terribly.  Now  see  them  imme- 
diately running  over  the  chambers,  the 
cabinets,  the  closets,  each  more  beautiful 
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and  richer  than  the  last  They  mounted 
then  to  the  wardrobes,  where  they  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  the  number  and 
beauty  of  the  tapestries,  the  beds,  the 
sofas,  the  cabinets,  the  stands,  the  tables 
and  the  mirrors,  where  they  could  see 
themselves  from  head  to  foot;  and  the 
frames,  some  of  which  were  of  glass,  and 
others  of  silver  and  red  gold,  were  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  magnificent 
they  had  ever  seen.  They  did  not  cease 
to  envy  and  exaggerate  the  happiness  of 
their  friend,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not 
amuse  herself  with  examining  all  the 
riches,  on  account  of  the  impatience 
which  she  felt  to  go  and  open  the  cabinet 
from  the  lower  apartment.  She  was  so 
pressed  with  curiosity,  that  without  con- 
sidering that  it  was  improper  to  leave  her 
companions,  she  descended  by  a  private 
staircase,  and  with  so  much  haste,  that 
she  nearly  broke  her  neck ;  arrived  there 
she  hesitated  some  time,  thinking  of  the 
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prohibition  of  her  husband,  and  consid- 
ering what  would  be  the  punishment  for 
her  disobedience;  but  the  temptation 
was  so  strong,  that  she  could  not  over- 
come it;  she  took  the  little  key,  and 
with  trembling  hand  opened  the  door  of 
the  cabinet.  At  first  she  could  not  see 
anything,  as  the  windows  were  all 
closed ;  but  after  some  moments  she 
began  to  see  that  the  floor  was  covered 
with  blood,  and  hung  along  the  walls, 
were  all  the  wives  that  Blue  Beard  had 
married,  and  who  had  been  murdered  by 
him  one  after  another.  She  almost 
died  of  fright,  and  the  key  of  the  cabinet, 
which  she  had  drawn  from  the  lock,  fell 
from  her  hand,  but  after  coming  to  her 
senses  a  little,  she  picked  it  up,  locked 
the  door  and  mounted  to  her  chamber  to 
recover  herself  a  little  ;  but  she  could  not 
get  over  the  shock,  so  greatly  was  she 
moved. 
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Having  remarked  that  the  key  of  the 
cabinet  was  stained  with  blood,  she 
.wiped  it  two  or  three  times ;  but  it  could 
not  be  got  off;  she  washed  it  with  water, 
and  even  rubbed  it  with  sand  and  stone ; 
still  there  always  remained  some  blood, 
for  the  key  was  charmed,  and  there  was 
no  way  of  cleaning  it  entirely ;  when 
the  blood  was  removed  from  one  side  it 
appeared  on  the  other. 

Blue  Beard  returned  home  that  same 
evening,  and  said  that  he  had  received 
letters  on  the  road,  which  apprized  him 
that  the  business  on  which  he  started 
had  terminated  to  his  advantage.  His 
wife  did  every  thing  she  could,  to  testify 
that  she  was  delighted  at  his  prompt 
return.  In  the  morning  he  asked  for  the 
keys,  and  she  gave  them  to  him,  but 
with  a  trembling  hand,  so  that  he  sus- 
pected what  had  happened.  '  How  is  it/ 
said  he,  '  that  the  key  of  the  cabinet  is 
not  with  the  rest  V    1  Perhaps,'  said  she, 
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'  I  have  left  it  on  the  table  in  my  haste.' 
'  Do  not  fail,'  said  Blue  Beard,  '  to  give 
it  me  presently.'  After  many  delays,  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  the  key.  Blue 
Beard  having  examined  it,  said  to  his 
wife,  '  How  came  blood  upon  this  key  V 
1 1  know  nothing  about  it,'  said  the  poor 
wife,  pale  as  death.  '  You  know  nothing 
about  it?'  said  Blue  Beard.  'I  know 
very  well,  you  have  been  into  the  cabi- 
net. So  madam,  you  shall  enter  there,  and 
take  your  place  with  the  ladies  you  have 
seen.' 

She  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her 
husband,  and  with  tears  begged  his  for- 
giveness, with  every  mark  of  true  re- 
pentance, at  not  having  been  obedient ; 
she  would  have  softened  a  rock,  beautiful 
and  afflicted  as  she  was,  but  Blue  Beard 
had  a  heart  harder  than  rock.  'You 
must  die,  madam,'  said  he,  1  this  very 
instant'  '  Since  it  is  necessary  to  die,'  said 
she,  regarding  him  with  eyes  bathed  in 
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tears,  '  give  me  a  short  time  to  pray  to 
God.'  '  I  give  you  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,'  said  Blue  Beard,  '  and  not  a  mo- 
ment longer.'  When  she  was  alone, 
she  called  her  sister,  and  said  to  her : 
<  My  sister  Anna,'  for  she  called  her  thus, 
*  mount  I  pray  you,  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  see  if  my  brothers  are  not 
in  sight ;  they  promised  that  they  would 
come  and  visit  me  to-day,  and  if  you 
see  them,  make  a  signal  for  them  to 
hasten.'  So  sister  Anna  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  the  poor  afflicted 
cried  to  her  from  time  to  time :  '  Anna, 
my  sister  Anna,  do  you  see  any  thing 
coming?'  And  sister  Anna  answered, 
'  I  see  nothing  but  the  sun  which  makes 
dust,  and  the  grass  which  is  green.'  In 
the  mean  time,  Blue  Beard,  holding  a 
cutlass  in  his  hand,  cried  with  all  his 
strength,  'descend  quickly,  or  I  will 
come  after  you.'  One  moment  more,  if 
you  please,'  answered  his  wife.  And 
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then  she  cried  very  faintly,  '  Anna,  my 
sister  Anna,  do  you  see  any  thing  com- 
ing ?'  '  I  see  nothing  but  the  sun  which 
makes  dust,  and  the  grass  which  is 
green.' 

'Descend  quickly,'  cried  Blue  Beard, 
4  or  I  will  come  for  you.'  '  I  am  com- 
ing,' said  his  wife.  And  then  she  cried ; 
1  Anna,  my  sister  Anna,  do  you  see 
nothing  coming?'  'I  see,'  said  Anna,  'a 
thick  cloud  of  dust.  '  Is  it  my  brothers  ?' 
'  Alas !  no,  it  is  a  flock  of  sheep.' 

'  Are  you  not  going  to  descend  ?'  cried 
Blue  Beard.  '  Still  one  dittle  moment,' 
replied  his  wife,  and  then  she  cried, 
'Anna,  my  sister  Anna,  do  you  see* 
nothing  coming  ?'  '  I  see,'  said  she,  '  two 
chevaliers  coming  along  the  hill  side ; 
but  they  are  still  very  far  off.'  '  God  be 
praised,'  cried  she  a  moment  after,  '  they 
are  my  brothers.  I  will  make  signs,  and 
hasten  them  as  fast  as  I  can.'  Blue 
Beard  cried  so  loudly  that  the  whole 
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house  trembled;  the  poor  wife  de- 
scended, and  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
all  dishevelled  and  bathed  in  tears. 
'This  will  not  help  you,'  said  Blue 
Beard,  '  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
die.'  Then  with  one  hand  he  seized  her 
by  the  hair,  and  with  the  other  raising 
his  cutlass  in  the  air,  he  was  going  to  cut 
off  her  head ;  she  turned  herself  towards 
him,  and  begged  one  short  moment 
more  to  recollect  herself  in.  'No,  no,' 
said  he,  'recommend  yourself  to  God,' 
and  raised  his  arm.  Just  then  some  one 
knocked  so  loudly  at  the  gate,  that  Blue 
Beard  was  stopped  in  the  act  The  gate 
was  opened,  when  two  chevaliers  were 
seen  to  enter,  who,  sword  in  hand,  rushed 
immediately  towards  Blue  Beard.  He 
knew  that  they  were  the  brothers  of  his 
wife,  —  the  one  a  dragoon,  the  other  a 
musketeer,  —  so  that  he  immediately  fled 
to  save  himself.  But  the  two  brothers 
pursued  him  so  closely  that  they  caught 
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him  before  he  reached  the  steps  of  the 
house  —  and  ran  him  through  the  body, 
killing  him  on  the  spot 

The  poor  wife  was  nearly  as  dead  as 
her  husband,  and  had  not  strength  to 
raise  herself  to  embrace  her  brothers. 
They  found  that  Blue  Beard  had  no 
heirs,  so  his  wife  became  mistress  of  all 
his  riches ;  part  of  which  she  used  to 
marry  her  sister  Anna  to  a  gentleman, 
with  whom  she  had  long  been  in  love. 
Another  part  she  used  to  purchase  cap- 
tains' commissions  for  her  brothers,  and 
with  the  rest  she  married  a  very  wor- 
thy gentleman,  who  made  her  forget  the 
unhappy  time  she  had  passed  with  Blue 
Beard. 
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